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ABSTJRACT 

A longitudinal study of children and their- families 
in' Manhattan, New York City, this study comprises two samples: (1) a 
cross-sectional sample of 103U families, and (2) a welfare (Aid to 
Dependent Children) sample of 1,C00 families. The results of several 
profiling techniques which were conducted on the Welfare Sample are 
disucssed. While the family and child behaivor profiles have already 
been constructed on the Cross-sectional sample, most of the 
single-parent . families in that sample (22 percent in total) fell into 
one family type. However, since the welfare sample families were 
predominantly single-parent in composition (7tt percent), family 
profiling in \his sample^ offered an opportunity to investigate types 
of low income single-parent families. Five welfare family types were 
derived. In arriving at the family typology, 'a program (Hierarchical 
Cluster Analysis) was addpted, which finds the profile of Family X 
over the various dimensions in constructing the profile and the score 
profiles of each of the other families in tl^e sample. So that types 
of familiejs could be characterized as completely as possible,^ social 
(demograpl^ic) , parental personality and marital attributes, and 
child-reaiJing practices were included as 'dimensions. Additionally, 
seven Welfare' child personality types were developed from a range of. 
child behavior items. (Author/JH) " . '.^ 
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INTRODUCTIOII 



This report constitutes one'in a series on single-parent fajrilies. The 

data in the various reports are dravna from, longitudinal study of children 

and their families in Manhattan^ New York City. The study is cfomprised of 

two sarrples: a Cross-sectional sample of^OS^ fsmilies arid a Weli^are (Aid 

to Dependent Children) sample of 1000 families. In this report ve will 4is- 

^cuss the results of several profiling techniques whifh vere j:qcently con- 
. • ' I . 

ducted on the Welfare sample, mdle the family an^ child hehavior profiles 

have aiready heen constructed on , the Cross- sectional sanrple, most of the 

single-parent families in that saji^le ^22^ in total) fell into one family 

type. HowQverl, since the Welfare i^auiple families were predaiiinantl;>- single- 

parent in composition (7^^)^ family, profiling in this S'ample offered an 

.opportunity to investigate types of^lptf- income single-parent famill"-c. The 

beha'^;lor profiles of the children in these families were also of in^uract. 

Ultjjnatelyp the typologies developed in the t\fo samples -vrill be ccr^.naredj 

and the Cross-sectional sample mil provide valuable baseline data '^or /the 

/ 

"fuxttiQr study of the Welfare fanily and child typologies. ; 

The emphasis on single parents off lo'^r inccme has direct application to 
a strong population trend v^hich demands attention in the area of social plan- 
ning and policy* That trend is the grcrjing number of single-parent families, 
and within that category^ the growing nudber of single-parent families of low 
incamei^'^ The growbh of one-parent families since i960 has been seven 
times as fast as the traditional iry^o-parent or nuclear familj'-, and the num- 
ber now stands at if. 2 million one-parent families 3 the grecti majority of 
which are headed by mothers, not' fathers. Further, "the 1972 median income 

- for all female-headed families was remarkably low ($5,3te) compared vrith 
the median income for all families (<^ll,ll£) in the same year." ^ 




; Vlhat, th^h;, is the nature of this fa::iily form, and what are the needa 

of the family members?' Wiat are the prolDlems of children grovring tip ir^. 

fatherless hones? Certainly existing research is not defirdti-VB ori=' "these 

points. It has heen assimed "by many researchers that the ^single-parent 

family is less than adequate, but even this assumption us debatable. As 

Herzog and Sudia^ have pointed ciu^t, ' ; 

OSie fatherless home ia the United States, • •deserves ■ . 
study as a family form in itself, rather than as a mutilated 
version of some other f^orm.. It wuld be useful to give, 
clearer recognition to the one-parent family as a fajnily , 
• form in its ovm yight h not a preferred form, but nevertheless 
one that exists and functions and represents something other 
than mere absence of true familinessr \Je need ^to talce account 
of its strengths as well as its veatoesses; of the character- . 
ijStics it shares with t^ro-parent families as veUL ,as its 
differences; of ways in which it copes ^/ith its undeniable 
difficulties; and of ways in which the ccramunity supports or . 
undermines its coping capacity, (p, l8l) ' - 

The goals for this researqh are welL-stated by Herzog and Sudia. Five 
Welfare family types have been derived from a range of social and personality* 
variables; Ad^tionally, seven Welfare child personality types have been 
developed from » a range of child behavior items'. In this manner, character- 
istics of the children in various family types can be delineated, wMch ^riil 
hopefully be a refinement of the process of simply exa2iiin±DLg differences in\ -'^ 
children in father-present and father-absent hemes. Additionally, the 

relative strength for child behavior .of the father- figute variable in a 
«^ ■ «. ■ 

Betting of oth6r social and familial varialDles can bo assessed. 
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METHODOIOCar - - • 

^ Seme of the IjJasic methodological procedirres of the general stuc3y are 
given in Appendix I (saniple selection, questionnaire infoannation, factor 
analyses). The central procedm|e for this report ifas the construction of 
th^e family and chi3,d typologies in the Welfare saniple, using Year I data* 
(The typologies in both samples \j±ll eventually he rescored on Year V data, ) 
Such profiling essentially groups cases mth similar characteristic^ on a 
numher of variables • Thus, families or childrisn ean he described in terms 
of a pattern or type rather' thafci on a number of. separate dimensions. The- 
profiling of the families, aad the children were t^-ro distinctly separate sta- 
tistical procedures, and to avoid confusion \n.l 1 be discxxssed separately 
except for a discussion .of the prevalence of the various child types in the 
various family types. | " 

. Famtlly Types > In arriving at the family typology^ a progjrala was 
adopted, . Hierarchical Cluster Analysis,^ which finds the profile of Fomily X 
over the various ,d±mensio)as used in constru<iting the profile and the score 
profiles of ^ach of the qther families in the sample. The goodness of fit 
of a particular family to a part icular^ profile vras measured by the "distance" 
o:^ its profile-defined position from the avisrage position* The squared dls- 
tance is given by the sum of the squared differences between ito. z-scores 

« 

and the average z-scores on the various dimensions for a 'particular type. 

. So that types of families could be characterisjed as ccEnpletely as pos- 
eible> social (demographic), parental personality arid marital attrdlnates, 
and chil^-^rearing jpractices were included as dimensions* Included in the * 
family prof ile cpnstruction w^re seven de:idgraphic variables (which had proved 
the most powerftdL predictors- of chili behavior in a multiple regression JVial- 
ysis with kl ori^irial dernqgraphic variables): ethnic backgjcound, reut, number 
of addresses ±a New York City, mother *s educations^ level^ nmber of children 
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in (the family, natiiral parents of the stady child present oi<- absent in the 
^Jiousehold, and child aBmys in" the care of the natural mother. . Also entered 
into the Hierarchical Cluster Analysis i-;ere eight parental 'factors (dealing . 
\7ith the personality of the p^entc and attributes df the marriage) and five 
parent-child factors (in-volving child-rearing practices and the maimer in 
Which the parents related to the study child). See Ajrpendi:: I for factpr ' 
descriptions, . All variahles were standardized so that 'no variable was dif- 
ferentially-TOisJited in the cl^Lster proced-ore ^ its vari&nc^^ 03x0' five' 
resxilting profiles contained families. that Were similar on the various 
social and personality, dimensions. Certain outstanding negative or positive , 
feature^ of each profile hav^e been used in naming the profile type. Vlhen a . 
profile elanent \rm one-^half to one standard deviation away fvaa the mean, 
that diBiensiori vras likely to he used la the label. 

Child Types . Since a rrumber of earlier studies, for Gxanrole MacFarlane> 
Allen and HonzUc,10 haw found low correlatio/4' betrraen single items of child 
heha-vior over time, it \r^^ thought that conclfetency could be improved by reOy- 
ing on patterns of symptafac. Also, it would/ allow the description of a child 
in terms of a particular pattern or type ra&er than la terms of separate 
dimensions. FinaUy, a typology would pex^^t the possible identification of 
"prodromal" patterns for later pathology. The technique described above was 
well-suited to the onalysis -of child beharior types. The ei£jhteen child ' 
heh&vlor factors, which had been developed previously, were used as the vari- ' 
ahles in the system. Again, see Appendix I for infoimation ahout these foe- 
tors. The profile analysis of these child behavio^ variables resulted in 
seven Welfare child typ6s)| 

The first step jjn conveying the resiilts of both of those analyses is 
the statiGticsO. description of the characteristics of the five family types 



that were derived. Thl©^ folloTO, along \fith the graphing of the :pax^tQl 

and child- rearing attritutes of each family^ type irf prder to provide -the 

reader a quick grasp of these diciensions. However^ as ms ^ated above, 

» ■* * " 

sevjen demograpMc variables as ^-rell as the pcycent and parent-jGhlld factors 
were an integral part of the construction of the types ♦ Other variables 
(such as attitudes abput Welfare) were not \ised in" the construction of the 
family types but were later cross -tabu3,atGd vriLth the types to obtain further 
information about the qualities of ^thfe families on various dijnens'ions • This 
information is included as part of the description of each family type. The 
ader who is not interested in a great amount of detail is adVxsed to simply 
the summary statement .given with each family type* , - ^ 
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EESULTS -Al^ID DIGCUDSIOn 
• I ' ^ w t Family Types 

WelTaxo Famil^y Type A- SpaJtish-Speakinp;, Trexlitional (N=30^3 30-^^ ) 
\ In this relatively large Vfelfare family, type, 96^0 vrere Spanish-speaiclng 

and 91^''»'fere Catholic. Family income was particularly ^ovr: jkio had an 
annual fanily income (in 19X) of les3 than $3,900, and 567^ had a monthly 
rent of less than $80. The marital and fanily statistics of this type were ^ 
fairly "typical of >the total Welfare saoiple. Seventy percent of the families 
Tirere single-parent families, in that only 3C^j reported a father-figure in the^ 
.home. Twenty-seven percent of the mothers were married (including common-lav;)* 
at the time of the survey. T\^enty-two percent of the households contained 
both natural paj^ents of .the study child, and all of the study children had 
always "been in the care of the natural mother. These families somewhat re- 
flected the average in numh^ of children: 5S^ ha/1 three children or less. 
Families in this profile had a high number of moves vrithin New York City, ^Tith 
65^ having moved tvrice or more. The educational levBl of the mothers was the 
lowest in the sample: 3% had less than a-sevenjjh grade education. Only 5.5% 
of the mothers were employed (full or part-time). It is not STirprising, then, 
that pnly kS/fj of th^ mothers thouglit iihey would he able to get off Welfare l^K^j 
TOG the sample avq^ag^)^ and only *17^ had tried to stop Welfare. ..Three percent 
reported prior immediate <family members on Welfare, indicating a, particularly 
high incidence of nevr (non-^eneratiojiiai) Welfare families. As seen in Figure 1, 
oil the parental factors, theae mothers had a mean score depression (less of 
that dimension) on the Parental Quarrels factor (.U2 standard deviation unit), 
and a mean score elevati66' (more o'f that dimension) on the Unleisurely Parents 
*f actor (.U5 s.d»' unit). On the parent-child factors, they had a mean score 
elevation on the Mother Trarlitional-Restricti^/e factor (.57 i^.d. unit). 

In mma, this family type tended to contain Spanish- speaking Catholic 
families o*f partic^arly low income, where JCf^ were -single-parent families. 

ERIC ' ^: . ^ ^ , ' 
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The mothers had ex-bremely low educational levels ^ and only ^--1/2^0 were 
employed,. Ahout one -half of the mothers thought they would te able to get 
off Welfare, but less than 2Cffo had tried to. These parents shov;ed little 
q.uarre] lug;, the mothers ror^orted little lois:are tjjna, and they tended to be 
traditional and restrictive -in their child-rearing practices. 
Welfare Family T:/?o B - Intact, Atypical vrelfare (N=2U, 2,U'^ ) 

This email profile was mixed in terms of ethnic "background and religion. 
Forty-six percent were Black, 2^lo were Spanish- speaking, and 25^ were ^-Jhite. 
Forty- t^ro ^percent were Protestant, k2io vrere Catholic, and were JevriLsh. 
The Income level was relati-'/ely high, vrith only 50^i ha^/ing on annual family 
iacame of less thexi $3^900. a?he average monthly rent \fas relatively la^: 
Slio paid rent of less than $8o. Of all the family types, orjy tills cne 
tended to dual-parent and intact. Seventy-nine percent of the mothers \;ere 
married (including common- law) at the .time of the survey, and 87^9 reported 
a father-figure in the. heme, Eigh'ty-three percent of the households con- 
tained both natirral parents of the study child, and all of the study chil- 
dren had alvmys been in the care of the natta& mother. These families 
tended to be large, -v/ith only ^16*^ having tliree children or iecs. They were 
also the most stable in terms of moves, with only^ 17^ having movod t^rLce 
•or more vrLthin New York City. Mother's educatlojx v/as average had less 
than a seventh grade education), but rates of mothers' employment were 
high 1(21^ were employed). These mothers vrere the most optimistic about 
their ability to become independent of Welfare. Seventy-one percent thought 
they woul.d be able to* get off Welfare, 33fj had tried to stop Welfare, aad 
only reported prior immediate family members on Welfacp. In terms of 

marital and child-rearing attributes, these mothers were somewhat more 
l^ypical of the mothers in the Cross- sectional cample3than they were of the 
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Welfare moth^s. M shcr/aj m Figirre -2/ oh the parental factors th^ ■ 
■.toothers , had meaa gcore ^e^essioj^s' (less of that diraensiori thaa idae Welfare 
' saniple average) on isolated Parents (2,66 sM^'xm.iis), Unhappy Marriage .: 
• (.51 S4.d. -raiit), and Unleisxirely^ Parents (.83 s.d. xmit), and mean^score. 
ele-vatlons (more of that dimensioh). on Mother's. Economic Dissatisfaction 
(.66 s.d. -unitt^ add Parents Quarrels (.71 s.d. i^gait) . On the parent-child 
factors they had. a meaxi ^pore depression. on Mofiier Traditional-Restrictive ^ 
(^56 s.d; feiit>;> and m^en* score elevations on Parents ^Coia C. 66 s.d.. -unit), 
Parents PuMtive (.75 s.d, •unit):> Mother -Supportive-Directing (l.^fB s.d. 
xinits j;, and, Moth^ Excitahle-Reoect^ 

In the^ highlight 'of 'this fainiljr type yas that it contained nainly 

intact fatnilies. The mothers vere optimistic ahout getting off Welfare ^ and 
the percentage of wriing mothers -vra^bhove average. These, parents vrere / • 



somei;'rhat mor^.tjcpicai of the average parents fomd in the Cross-sectional 

:. ■ ■ . .'■^ . ■. , . ' , ' - > ' • . 

gample thail that found in the Welfare sample. The .marriages were happier than 

..the Welfare average^' and the. less traditional mothers tended to haye strong 

"Involvement (not all of a positive nature) -vritjjt^ tlieir child' s functiojoing and 

emotional needs.. It ^cotad he, hypothesized that these ^^'ere i&ainly short-tem 

Welfare ' clients, who perhaps applied for public assistance in response -to a 



. family emergency. ^ . - 

WK!>fare( Family Type C-Discordatfc Homes, Emotionally-Ill Mothers (N=ll33 11. 3^) , 
TKis family type had the largest proportion of White families^ „ , ' 

(56^)-, yith 30^ Black, and"lU^ ^Spanish- speaking. Sixty- foitr percent of these 

; families Were- Catholic and 25^ were Protestants. On ^income they were abotit * 
average for thiis sanxple: 65^ had an annual f^amily income of less than $3 ,900. 
Six*fcy-seveA percent paid, a monthly roit of less than $80, The number of single 
parents families in this -prof ile was above the ^.sample average.^ Only 17^ r^.-' 

' porjbed a father-figure in the home," and onl?, l%^f the mothers were married .,. 

■ • • . ■ 13 



at the time of the siirvey (6l^ reported "being separated)* Only 12^ 'of the 
households contained "both natural par.ents of the studj^ childyji:.and only 87^""of ^ 
the study children had ali^rays been in the natural mother's care. Family size 
tended to he average: 52?^ of the children-^had tliree thildren or less. The. 
-amount of family moving ^ms' also ahout average: had moved t^-zid^ or more 

vithin Nev York City/ These ioothers vere among the most highly educated in the 

\ * . . • I," 

Welfaz-e' sample, \j±th only* 10^ reporting less, than a seventh grade education 
(^jfo had 12 years or *more)/hut they irere only average on employment status 
(12^^ had full- or. part-time Johs). These mothers "vrere optimistic about their, 
ability to get off Welfare {68% thought they wuld be able to and SOfo had tried 
to stop Welfare), but they had the highest rate of • generational dependency {ijfo ' 
reported prior imniediate family members on Welf^^e). These mothers reflected 
-extremely patholdgicei.,1 scores on the pa:r*entral factors "vMch measured attributes 
of the marriage and functioning of the parents, - and' on the parent - child f^^ctors, 
vhich tapped >he parents relationship to the child (see Figure 3l. Thus, parents ' 
in this profile had mean score -elevation^ on IMiappy Marriage (.9h s.d, unit)/ ; 
Itother's Fnysical and Emotional Illness (.70 s.d. -unit). Mother's Ecanomic Dis- 
satisfaction (.6^ s.d, unit). Parents Quarrels (l.lf9 s.d- units), and Husband 
m-Vrithdrara - ttiaff^ctionate Marrkge (.63 s.d* unit). They had a; mean score 
depression on Traditional Iferri^ge (.38 s.d^ 'unit). On; the pairent-child fe.ctors, 
these parents ^ho^red a mean score depression on Mother Traditional-Restrictive 
(.36 s*d. unit), and mean sdore eleyatioiis on Barents Cold (1*25 s.d^ units) * - 
Parents Punitive (M s.d. units), and Mother Excltahle-Eeoecting :(l.02 s.d. units). 

In _sum > this Welfare family typp, containing an overrepresentation of Vlhite 
families, iras largelj;' single -parent. (83^ reported no father figure),. A very high 
61% of thSv mothers repoarfced heiing sejJarated. . The mothers were above the vrelfare 
average in education, but only 12^ -vfere wrking. They reflected extreraely high. 
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^ rates of poor runctioning ^rithin the home and mth their .children • The Mother's 
Physical and Ecaotional score vras noticeah]^'- high^ as "^rere the scores on Parental 
Coldness 'and Mother Ejccitable-Bejecting, * 
Welfare Family Type b - More Educated, Well'-^A.djusted Mothers ^ Ifon-Spanish-spealdUig 

'This large profile contained predoraineixtly Black faxailies (61^)., hut ^^ilth a 

sizable propbrt ion of V/h±te families as \Tell (36^). Forty-seven percent >rere 

Protestant and i|-0^ 'w^ere Catholic. Family income vas some'&rhat ahove average, vith • . 

6ofo having an income 6f less than $3^900, and 62% paid an annual rent of less 

than $80..*, In .terms of family composition, this group approximately reflected the * 

Welfare sa^le average. Seventy-four "percent, ifere single-parent families (no 

jpatiier <J^:giire), and 23^ of the mothers vrere married- at the time of the survey* 

•Eighteen^ercent of, the households contained hoth natural parents of the study 

* , ' * ■ " ■ - j> 

child, and. all of the S'bucJy children had al^^^rays -heen in the natural mother's 

» " • *■ , • ■ ■■ • 

care, Fiffey-three percent of the families -had three children or less, which ms 

ahout average. Number of laoves >ras al^a' average, vrith "37^ having moved thrice or 
more mthin ITe>f Yo'rk City. The mothers in this family type had the highest amounts 
of education, "vdth only five ;percent> having less than a seventh grade education 
and 28fj having t-vrelve years or more. Tliey were slightly above average in employ- 
ment status, with 1^^^ employed full or partrtime. -However, they were close to the 
sample average in their estimate of their future Welfare status: 3^% of the mothers 
'thought they would be ahle^to get off Welfare. T^renty-one percent had tried to 
stop Welfare, and 9?o reported prior immediate fsmily memhers on Welfare; As 

'fifho^m in figure kp these parents showed little pstthology in personality attri- 

' • * ■ • » f ■ « 

. r 

butes and in child-i'earing practices. They had mean score, depressions on^the 
Mother's Hxy'sical and .Emotional Illness factor (.30 s.d, unit) aad the Uhleisurely" 
Parents factor (thtis more leisure time, .25 s.d. unit). Thpy also had mean score 
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d^ressionson the Parental Coldness (.29 s.d. unit) and Mother Tra4itional- 
Eestrictive (.32 s.d. mit) factors."- 

In smy this large family type contained roughly two-thirds Black families 

and one-third V/hite families. VJhile this type was typical of the total Welfare 
■I ■ . ■ • ■ • 

sample in terms of family composition, mth single-parent families, the 

mothers were considerably above average in education. However^ only slightly 
more than average were &splojei {iki), and they were only average in their opti- 
mism about getting off '{■Jelfare. In terms of both personality and child-rearing 
practic-es, they were healthier than the average Welfare mother. This family type 
would seem to be a prime target for remedial action in helping families beqpme 
free of Welfare. -It would seem that \rith adequate daycare facilities and enrploy- 
ment incentives these mothers and their children could" function effectively. 
Welfare Family Type E - Extremely Disrupted Homes with Mother Surfoga,t es, (IT=102, 

^ ^ • ■ ■■ — * 

The three major'ethnic groups were i'/;ell-represented in this profile, irxth 

* ■ «■ * " 

Black, 3U'5i'*Span:^h-spebMng, and-23/a VMte. Fifty-five percent of the families 
■v/ere Catholic and im were Protestant. Family income was relatively low,-, with ^ 
7C^, having an- annual incfome of less than $3,900, and viith a monthly rent of 
. less' than $80. This family type was, again, largely single-parent in. composition, 
\dth Sl^a reporting a father-figure i^ th6 home (Sfa natural father of the study- 
child). Hovrevei', this. type was particularly distinguished by its absence of 
natural parents of the stu^r child, parbicuiarly theTfatural mothers. Unlike 
the other family types which vrerer mainly characterized by the presence" of the 
natural mother, .this type contained SHfa vrith no natural parents and only 2fj 
vdth both "natural parents. Further, only % of the study children had always 
been in the natural mother's care, compared to a E??jD^le..#Xe^agc of 88^^ fo^ this 
variable. The absence of the natural mother in the household, then, was shovni 



to te a ij.ey vaxiat^lej^SPS^erm^ this family type. The mother figures in 
the'se ho^es, many of them xddoved, were mainly grandmothers or other female 

relatives of the study child. The average number of children per family ^mU 

( • ' ' ^ «* ■ " 

small, /\7ith 72^ having three children or less. The educational level ofitfiose* 
■mothers vras low (UO^ vdth less than a seventh grade education), hut their rate 
of em^loyemi^t than average (l8^). This was the groxip mo^^ pessimis- 
tic a"|Dout their chances of getting off Welfare, perhaps hecaus0 man;iir had.th^ 

addeqi hurden of rearing^omeone else's child" (the study child). Otfly 31^ thoioght 
they/ would he ,ahle to get off Welfare, l8^ had tried to stop Welfare^ and 6^ re- 
ported prior immediate family menft^ers on Welfare. These mother^ had happy mar- 

[ ■ ■ ' • * ■ . ' 

riafees comparedr to the saiEple as a whole. As shovm in Figure 5, they showed. mean 

/ ' ^ . ; -v. - • 

score depressions on the pa2*(Bntal factors of Xftihappy'Marriage (.3^ s.d. unit). 

Parents Quarrels {.k6 s#d. unit), and Hushand lll, WithdjCa^m - Unaffectionate 

.Marriage (•32 s.d. Itnd,^). ^Ehey shovred little coldness toward the' siudy chilcl 

(.33 s.d. unit on this factor) and they\ended to he traditional.. and restrictive 

'in their, child reqring practices (.26 s.d. unit). - 

sum , this famil^y- type, representing all thre^ ethnic groups, was again 

mainly sing3^e-parent in composition, hut in this type many of . the^ $tudy '.children 

were heing reared by a grandmother or*- other female, relative, tjEttherthan their 

natural mothqr.^ The level *of education of these^moth^rs was low, and only one- 

third thovfght 'they would be able to get off Welfare.* They were characterized 

by an absence of marital problems, and while they were traditional in their 

childrreai*ing practices, they also Showed wa!irmth towar4 the children. 
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Characteristics of the Children in the Various Family Types 

.. Once the family types* were delineated, infomation on the characteristics 
of the children in the various family profiles was obtained* This included 
not only differential rates of child psychiatric impaiiTnent and symptomatolo^i, ^ 
but also indices of the childL^s contaQt with various agencies and, institutions* 
Such information on children from different kinds of Welfare families, des- 
cribed below, has* implications for preventive and interventive measures* 

Child Behavior Factors and Superf actors * From the original mother's 
questionnaire material,'' information on the behavior of the study child in 
each family was factor analyzed into l8 child behavior factors . (This was 
Cross-sectional sample data* The corresponding Welfare sample information 
was then scored on the l8 factors. iBee Appendix 1 f 6r additional inf pmition. ) 
Table 1 contains the child behavior factor scores in standard deviation imits 
for each family type* .This rather extensive inf^mation is presented for 
those interested in specific areas of child symptomatology* T6ble 1 shows, ^ 
•for example, that the highest scores on the Delinquency factor were for chil- - 
* dren in Family Type C: Discordant Hemes \d.th FKaotionally-Ill Mothers* 

The l8 child dimensions were themselves factor analyzed to form three 
global measureis of child behavior.: Superfactor I, Ahxious -Fighting-Depressed; 
Superfactor II, Organic-Developmental; and Superfactor lU, Delinquent-Aggres- 
sive* As shovm in Table 2, Pomily^Type A, Spanish-SpealdLng Traditional, con- 
tained children \r±th moderately elevated scores on the Organic-Developmental / 
superfactor. This superfactor measured childi^en vrho tended! to be high on 
the forLo;-3ing factors: Mentation Problem^ Isolation, Late Development, 

Delusions-Hallucinations, Repetitive Motor Behavior, and Training Difficulties. 

* (I 

Family Type B, Intact, Atypical Welfiore,; containea children ^t±th moderately 
elevated scores on the Atixious-Fighting-Depressed superfactor* Tlic subscores 

21 • ^ ' 
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CHIID BEHAVIOR FACTOR SCORES Ttl STAI'IDAED DEVIATION UUITS 
FOR THE VffiLFARE FAI'IIIY TYHSS* . 
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•ii^Bie sanrple mean is 0, SD = 1. E indicates elevation, i.e. that the score 
yT&3 hic^er than the mean or more of that hoha-'/ior was shoTO "by the cfcoup. 
D indicates depression or that less, of the behavior labelled was shown. 
Profile for a group is obtained by reading vertical]j in a group's column. 
oJily values > .25 are included. 
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composing this superfactor were Fighting, Sexual Cariosity^ Regressive 
Anxiety, Conflict mth Parents, Conflict vath Siblings, Self -Destructive 
-Tendencies, an# Competition \dth Others, Fainily Type.C, DiscJ)rdant Homes, ' 
Knot ionally- 111 Mothers contained children vdth strong elevations on all three 
superf actors, hut more pa^rfcicularly Superf actors I and III. Superfa|tor III 
•was made up 'of the suhscales of Delinquency, Dependence ( independence freighted 
■ on the^ superfactor), Undemandingness, Non-Compulsivity, and Strong Group 
Membership.. Family Type D, More -Educated, Well-Adjusted Mothers,* Non-Spanish- 
Speaking, contained children who were sigrlificantly depressed on Superfactors 
I and II. That is, these children showed considerably less of the Anxious- 
Fighting^Depressed and Organic-Developmental symptomatologies than their 
peers. Finally, Family Type E, Extreme];^ Disrupted Hcsnee with Mother Sur- 
rogates, contained children who reflected the sample average on the three 
^scores. 

Child *s Psychiatric Impaiment Rating . Hov;, then, did the child symp- 
tomatology scorjas compare with the evB^luations of child behavior made by the 
project psychiatrists? The psychiatric evaluations wers made from the 
mother *s report of child behavior (See Appendix l), and while this woxild 
involve a built-^in correlation "vrith the superfactor scores which were based 
on the same material, a comparison of the tvro scores gives some« indication 
of the nature of the ojupairment involved. Further, the psychiatrist had no 
knovrledge of th<^ background or home cnviroment of the child, and thus the 
strong diffeD^entials in impairment rate by family type' would be relatively unbiased. 

As seen in Table 2, Family Type C, Discordant Homes, Emotionally- 111 
Mothers, contained dhildren vrlth the highest rate of "marked" or "severe" 
:,^iJsq)Q;5!mQxA^ The total sample contained 23^ so rated, but in this family type 
the rate was over double that ^figure. Ac seen above, these chilja!#^ showed . 
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elevations in all three superf actor areas. \Pamily Type E, Extremely Dis- 
rupted Homes mth Mother Surrogates, had 27/o of its children rated markedly 
or severely impaired, which was only slightly above the -sample average. 
These families were those where the child \m.s usually not in- the care of 
either of his natural parents, and while the 27% impairment rate was alarm- 
ingly high, it in no way approached the rate for the Emotionally- 111 Mothers 
family type (51^). "When children in these two predominantly single-parent 
family types are compared, then, the onus appears to he more on laving vith 
an emotionally-ill mother than in living in a home without natural parents 
of the child. 

Family Type A, Spanish-Speaking Traditional, contained 26^ of its chil- 
dren rated markedly or severely impaired. Their elevated score on the 
Organic-Developmental superf actor would indicate a prevalence of problems 
of this nature. Family Type B, Intact, Atypical VJelfare, contained 21^ of 
its children with a high impairment rating (tending to he Anxious -Fighting- 
Depressed siiperfactor types). Finally, on a more optimistic note, one large 
family type {k6i of the sample),' More-Educated, Vfell-Adjusted Mothers, Non- 
Spanish-Speaking, contaiii^^ children with. only a 13% high impa|r^nt rate. 
These children had a significant depression (lack) of the hehaViors tapped 
in Superfactors I and II. The Btrpng point| of this family type was obviously 
not its intactness (reflecting the Welfare. 'sample average), but probably its 
more well-adjusted mothers with healthier child-rearing practices. These 
mothers \hre natural mothers, however, not surrogates. 

Child' irapairttient and symptomatology, then, showed considerable variation 
by family type, Mth the emotionally- ill mothers having an overabundance of 
emotionally- ill children, and healthier mothers tending to have the healthiest 
children in the sample, 2f) 



School Achievement . ^ Rates of school failure, showed less variation by 

▼ 

fai4ay\t3?pe (Tahl^ 2). Children with the lowest school grades tended to come 
fMBOi the Extremeay Disrupted Homes with Mother Surrogates family type, even 
thota^ these children were only average in general symptomatology. O^ese r 
data in ccmbiaation would suggest that the disruption process 
puts the chiM at a disadvantage in his school performance, probaW-as a , 
result. partially of changing schools and living in a new heme environment. 
However, i-t> may he for the child the beginning of an unfortunate cycle in 
scdtiool that is not easily troken. ' ^ • 

police Contacts . As s^pwn la Table 2, chilxaren.in Family Type C had a 
high rate of having been in trouble with the police. Frequfently cited in the 
MAerature as a correlate of delinquent behavior in children is parentis who 
show a lack of waamth toward their child. It should" be noted that Family 
Type C had not qnly mothers with the highest rate df mental illjiess, but also 
parents who ^rere extremely cold toward their dxiMren (1.25 standard devia- 
-iions on the Parental Coldness factor'). The absence of a father is also a 
fceguent correlate of dellnquencjr and while this analysis cannot cope 
• specifically with that question, it is of Interest to n6te that the only 
family type containing children with no police contacts was Family Type B 
(mtac-t, Atypical Welfare). 

Treatment Contacts . Table 2 -jShows that pnly about 17^ of the saHtple 
children received any foim of psychological treatment (ijicluaiilg those who 
had only one visit), ev^n though 23^ of tfee children were' rated markedly or , 
severely Impaired by the psychiatrists, mile the overall rate of treatment 
was far too low, the treatment rates shovrad strong differences by family type 
The children at the most disadvantage in terms of treatment ^rere those in the 
Spanish-Speaking Traditional family type (a) . These children, who tended' to 
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: liaw pr^ problems (possibly soiiie: mth- d^ag^)^ ^ 

V . had only a hofo chmce ot receiving e^ren the most- staperficial treatment • The 
other fandly ijype sho-wing a large discrepancy l^etween the*nmber of escbremely * 
ill children aaid the^. nimxber of treated chiMren -tms "Smil^ the' ' 

UV^ mothers -also "tended to he ill; . Fainily O^e E was bf interest hecaxtse^ ci! 



* the surprising consonance heWeen treatment and need. This fami]^ *t^e>' iwith- " 

' . ' ' ■ ' .•■ : ■ ■ - ^ ' '■ ■ ' . .: 

few natural parents, perhaps- cantaiaed (ihiidren "vrho had received more atten-' 

tion frcm-the authorities than the average. Welfare child living -with his " 

natural mother* ^ . v ^ ; 

• ■ Child Types , - 

As mentioned ahove, ^the derivation of the Welfare child profile types ^ 

-was aa analysis sepaa:*ate*fram that of , the family profiling.: The interest ' 
-1 ... ■•■ • •, • ■ ■ ' ■ ■• V ' • 

^ here ^TftT^s in pinpointing different types of Welfare children (iii terms of the 

■ . \ ^ • ■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ ^- • ■' , "■. ■ .. • ; " 

patterns of their scores on the '^lS child, hehavlo't' factors)^ then . compiling 
the child profiles on various background and familial variahies. This type 
of 'information may be^ more ' valuable -fo;i: targeted intervention -writh the child^ 
where the famiD^y profile pj^e^kma^tlon, be more- useful for more large-scale " 
planning and intervention. ^ A^-^^ny rate/ the'' emphas^^ different in the • 
two analyses, "triLtJi the f 9cus on the family- in the fir $t, sind'oh the child in 
the . seconds . * * 
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- Welfare Ghilft Type A Aggressive Baclg^ragrd Isolate^ (11^ == 2^0, S^^ q) . 

; ' ■Wbile th^se ^cMldxen did not exhibit the extreme deviations that chil-- 

■' • '■ *' • ■ . *■ . • . ■■ '. ". ■ • . ■ ■ ■ ' / ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

dren in seme of: the other types didj^ thejr nevertheless s shot^ea a pattern of 

: V • ^moderate , deviations on the child hehayior factors ^^^^ - vv 

delfelogmentki prolDleras^ &the possibilil^sr^ of organic damage (:iPigure 6).. Ihe 

• highest deviatiotL for children ia this type^^^ras on , the Isciaaticai fac-k^^ ^ , 

.V. (".7^ standard deviation tinit),;.mth a le'^ser .eXevatiori QnJt*5reak Group Member-. 

shi#r(-25 s.d^ tjnit)i They shovred elevations ia the range of one-half a ; . , 

' • standard • deviation on Xate Development y Training Difficulties , • Mentation • . 

Problems, and Regressive Anxiety. Repetitive Motor Behavior ms slightly , 

< '. . . . * _ . . .* , . ■ . - ''■•* 

less elevated. Modera-6e3y high scores on factors measurjnig aggressive . 
behaviors indiicated trouble,d interpersonal relationships of these children. 
On the factors Conflict mth Siblings, Filing, and Delinquency, these 
children were ele^rated by about one -third of a s"Sandard deviation, vrhile 
Coiiflictwith Parents /tras' twice as M,0x. The overall symptom pattern se^n 
here suggested the possibilitS^ of developmental problems that coiiid in some 
cases reflect organic disfunction. Su<ih problems could ^^fexplain the child's 
isolation and troublled relationshj^pS with others. • . 

Welfare Child Type B - Mildly Dependent (H = ^12, ^1>2^) . " ' 

This large group of children shoTSfed a clear-cut profile of mild depend- 
ence, lack of aggressive behaviors, and a lack of organic- develppmental 

problems (Figure 7). They appeared, then,^to be one of the heeilthiest g3?pups 

• < ■ •■ • 

' in that they lacked serious symptomatology. The only significantly elevated- 

/ _ * • ' ' ■ . ■■ ■ »• ' ■ ' ' 

factor score ¥as- Dependence (.30 s.d. uniJfc), but Coir|)etitiveness ya^ riotice- 

ably,law^C.37 s.d. unit). They showed significantly lesiS of the aggressive 

.behaviors of Conflict viith Parents, Conflict with Siblings, Figliting, and 

JJejinguency than, their peer's. Their scores on the rather serious dimensions 

■ ■ ' 28 ■ 
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of Mentation ProTalems^ isolation, and Regressive Anxietjr were roughly one-. > 
half a standard deviation below ^average. These children, ,then, were 
characteia'zed as mildly dependent and relatively unconfiioted in tlieir inter- 
personal relationships. Ho^rever, the absence of • ccmpetitiveness. as a q.uali% • _ 
useful for up\faard mobility in these lower class- (WeiPare) children merits 

jpurther study. . ' 

^ ' ■■*'. . ■ • 

Welfare Child ^ype C " Campetitive-Independeht (K = 138, ,33».8'^ )» ■. 

■ . • i 

These chil^en formed another relatively healthy profile. Unlike Child 
Type B (Mildly Dependent), hovrever,--thes^ children had two extreme scores 
that indicated a considerable difference- in the two types of children (Figlire 8): 
Their Score on Competitiveness was over one standard a.6viatioa above ^ver- • 

.age, and their score bn Dependence was nearly one standard deviation below; 
average These children^ then, were ccmpetitive and able to axit. independ- 

■'ently of others. They were also the joiners of foamal gi;Qups (.81^ s.d. 
unit),'^ and they were noticeably ccmpulsive (.66j. • This combination of ' 
traits wouid suggest that-they were yae more upwardly mobile of |he two 
groups df relatively healthy !#ildren. The Campetitive-lndfipendent chil- 
dren showed themselves to be slightly more aggressive • iJa thedjr- interpersonal 
relationsMps than the Idildly Dependents. The former were nearer the mean 
on Fighting, DeliucLuency, and Conflict with parents and Siblings than the ; 
latter who were\cmsiderably heXm the mean on these variables. . . 

Welfare Child Type D - Delusional = gO, 2.0^) ; 

In this small child type',' which Reflected severe pathology (Figure 9), 
the children had an eleyation .of over four standard deviations on the 
Delusions-Hallucinations factor. They also shared pronounced Mentation 
problems (1.^6 s.d. units). Regressive An:{iety (l.Sl's.d. units), and Com- 
pulsivity (1.32 s.d. units). While scaie-.qf these children may have be6n 
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psjrchbtic, cognitive diffictilties ±a. others perhaps reflected organic dif- 
ficulties rather than a psychotic condition. The child with cognitive 
difficulties often has trouble expressing himself or lab_eM^ his environ- 
merifc, .thus seeming strange to others* This kind of child is often scared 
( and jcoulji account for the high score on Regressive Anxiety)* Organic or- 
developmental prohlems are also suggested hy the moderately high scores . 
on Late Development, Repetitive Motor BShavior, and Training Difficulties.- 
On the other hand,' this child's fairly high scores on the ^gpessiv^ 
tehavidrs of Fighting, Conflict with Parents and Conflict -Hith Siblings 
aj:e proheibly simply a. reflection? of his trouhle in relating to others' as 
a result of his more serious problems, v*iether the problems are organli or 
functional in nature, . * . 

Welfare Child Type - Deiinquent--Aggressive (N = ^7, 

This child type was alscf* indicative of pronounced pathology^ hut in 
this case;, the pathology took the central form of extremely aggressive 
behaviors .tov^d family memhers and those in the larger social sphere of 
the child. As sliown in Figure 10, on all four of the factors measuring 
various dimensions of aggressive hehavior (Fighting, Delinquency, Conflict 
\7±th Parents, Conflict with* Siblings), children in this profile were over 
one standard deviation above their peers. Furtheroiore , not all pf the 
anger of these children iras directed out\Tard, since they had an elevation 
of .63 standard deviations on the Self -Destructive Tendencies factor, 
aaieir high score on the Regressive Anxiety scale (1.37 s.d. units) is also 
of considerable interest, since much is to be learned abfiiut. the relationr 

ship of aggressive and anxious behaviors in children. It should also be 
9 

noted that these aggressive children scored low on Dependence (.6? s.d. 
unit). (See Maccoby and Masters for a discussion of this tcpic.^ ) That 
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children in this type had a high score on the Delasions-Halluciiiations • factor 
(.^1 s.d. imit) is probably explained by the fact that this factor contained 
several items i-eflecting anger and suspiciousness,, or p^anoid tendencies. The 
hi^ score on Mentation Problems (1.02 s.d. units) is probably linked to the 
fact that this factor contained various items of poor school functioimig, as 
did the Delinquency factor. In sum, these children tended to be not only de-^ - 
linquent with problems in school, but^ vere also extremely aggressive in other 
interpersonal relationships. They clearly did not show dependent behaviors, 
but they had pronounced anxiel^ir. 

Welfare Child Type F - Self and Other Destructive (N = l6j 1.6^ ). 

As shown in Figure 11, these chiOjiren had a profile vri.th one very out- 
standing pealc: they had an extreme elevation" on the Self -Destructive Tend- 
encies factor (5.67 s.d. units). These children showed not onOy depression, 
but also ^lad consistently high scores on the aggressive behaviors of Fight- 
ing (l.l£). Delinquency (.70), Conflict with Parents (1.09^) and Siblings 
(1.10). This child type was scme-t^hat like the Delinquent-Aggressive type , 

• . ■% 

but in, this case the angey appeared to be 'directed nuDre invrard than in th,e 
case of the Delinquent-Aggressives. That children in both wete high on the. ' 
aggressive behaviors as well as the self -destructive dimension is of con- 
siderable theoretical interest.. Various witers lave suggested that depres- 
sion in children may manifest itself in a macked fona such as anti- social 
behavior or somatic symptoms. (See M.L. Ratter *s discussion. ^3); In support 
of this, idea, in both of these a^essive child types, considerable amounts 
of regressive anxiety vere shovm, thus indicating a trio of behaviors: 
depression, aggression, and anxiety. . 

Weieore Child Type G -^ghly' Impaired (N = 17, 1.7^a ). , 

The children in this type represented a residual category. of extremely - 
jjirpaired children who did not fit djato any other profile. No one feature of 
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these chiLaren can "be singled outj since they showed ertreme' elevations in 
Tdi^ally 'all axeas of pathological j^nctioning (Figure 12) . -Whatever the- 
nature of t^e problems of the children '(•ri.thia this groftp, ^lithcrat a dtoubt 
•fchey very sick chilto ^ \ • 

Social and Behavioral Characteristics of the Chil^ Types . A • 

Once the child typlb were develGi)ed from the l8 child, "behavior factors, 
, they were cross -tahialated •vS.th various social and iaehavioral variahles. as 
shown in Tables 3, h a^d.$,^. * , 

Age ancL Sex . The Welfare child types shaded little variation hy^&ge of 
sex (Table 3 ). The^ median age of this sample of chil^en was 11.1 years, 
and the sample was evenly split hy sex. tale the percentage of females in 
.the Delusional child type seemed inordinately high, as well as the percent- 
age of males in the Highly Impaired type, the small numhers ia these types 

* ■ 

precluded statistical significance. 

Ethrdc Back ground . On this variable, the significantly large percentage ' 
of Spanish-speaking children in the Aggressive Backward Isolate type was of 
Interest. The Spanish- speaking children were also significantly tmder- 
represented in the largest, and one of the healthiest child types/ namely 
the Mildly Dependent type. Further, while. the smaller niijfeer in ^cme of. • 
the "types is problematic, it i§ interesting to note that only the Spanish- 
speddng children were disproportionately high in all of the ^aore patholog- 
ical child types. The reverse was true for the Black children, since they 
' showed dispropoitionately low numbers in all of the more pathological child 
types, and they were the only ethnic group •somewhat over-tepresented in bath of 
tyo healthiest child types, namely the Mildly Dependent and Competitive- ; 
mdepenOent types. The qyer-all profile of the White chiHren yas more 
similar to the Black children than the Spanish- speaking children, but the 

it 

Vlhite prcMCile' suggested a little more pathology than the- Black profile. VJhite- 
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cKildren had sigulficaatDy less thm averaige Aggressive Bactoraxa* isolates;': 
they had more- than average (ho;«reverj, not isi^ficant) BeM^ 
jhxrthea?, the proportions of tlhite chilflxen -wers roughly Average in the . . ; 
•/.IieltisioBal. abd Highly Impaired types^, htit the: Blaqks lijert; s-^ imder-. 

■ ."■ ■ ■ ■' ■ ' ■ • •- > ■' ■, ' , . ■■' i» . • . • ,• ■ ' :' n 

• ■ ■■ " . K. ■ ' ■ ■■■'■r 

■. • ■■ » " ■ , 

represented^. More generally^ then^ the se^ data ;wo^ the " 

Spanj^sh- speaking children tended to "be the most impaired of the three ethnic^^ 
- - ' ' . * ' ''*'•■,-• 

grdups in -Hie Welfare sample , and that the hehaviors labeled AggressiTfe , 

Bacfa^ard Isolate seem to he a, frequent fom of such imi)aiHnent» - 

' psychiatric Impainaent Eatings , As may he seen on ffSole 3 , the child 

types were strongly differentiated in terms of the proportions ^of children 

■ mth %arlced" or "severe" total impairment rating^ v Since the psychiatrists 
made their evaluation of child total impairment from symptomatology reported 
in the questionnaire material^ it is not surprising that a strong relation- 
ship existed hetTwBen that and the child types which were . statist icaUy con-- 
structed from questionnaire symptomatology. However, it is of 'interest to 

Vnote. which types of hehavior the psychiatrist considered the most pathp- 
logical. Aside fccm the ohvious Highly Impaired type with elevated symptom- 

' atology in' an areas, the .types most likely to have highly impaired chil-: 
dren (as rated by the psych^-atrists) were (iii descending order) : Self and 
Dther» De^(feiCtivB, Delinquent-A^gres^iye, Delusional^ tod Aggressive Back- • 

ward Is9late. • ' 

' . ' Superf actor Scores. As would he eicgectedy those child types that con- 
> tadned high proportions of children rated marked or severely impaired by the 
psychiatrists also tended to he the types that stLCwed extremely elevated 
standard de-viatlons on the superf actors ^Table 3). '^or example, the Highly 
' : mpaired. c^^ with 9^ of its bhildren rated marteed or severe ^ had 

the highest elevations ;on all thpee 'superfactors (Anxious-I?ighting-*Depre"fesed 
Organic--Devalo:pmental and Delinquent-Aggre.ssive) * T^ro other qhild types 



shQ^^iny considera^^^ all major areas of fundtipning were the. . 

Delinquent-Aggyessives^ On; the other 

< ' •' • ■ '■' ■ . • ■•- ' ' ■ ■ ' . 

hand^ the Delusional child type contained children '>rho^ -were average on the 

•■ "' ■ ■ ' ' '\ ■ . ,. *. ■ ' ■ ■■■■ 

Delinquent-Aggressive superf^^ hut children in. this type "w-ere ' over tv^o,^ ,; 

standard deviations above their, peer^ on the" brgaixLc-Developnaexital super- : 

^factor,, and over one standard deviation above their peers on the Anxious- 

Fighting-Depressed superfactor . The siiperf actor pattern ref leoted in the 

AggresiJive Bactorai?d Isolate fchil^ type •^tq.b like that of the Delusional type 

excerrb that iiie scores of the former were not so severe (in the range of 

one-half, a standard deviation). One of the less pathological child types ^ 

the CoDipetitive-niidependent type, contained children who reflected the sanrple 

average in the three global areas of symptomatology • On the other hand, the 

Mil(Jly Dependent child type vas characterized by children with a lack of 

symptomatology on the three superf actors / With depressions on all three 

superf actors of roughly one -half a standard deviatj.on unit they showed less 

symptomatology "than 70^ of the ^sample children in each behavioral area, ^ 

tlow> theif, did chil(^en' in the various ehild types compare in terms of 
\ ■ ^ " - V 

hehaviors related to the larger social setting, i.e. to agencies and insti- 

'. - . 

tutions? ' . ' 

- / . . . ' " ' ' ' \ . ' 

School Achievement . As shown in Table 3. , the Competitive -Independent 
' . ~t ' ■ .. ^ ■ . ■ *■ 

, children had' th4 lowest rate of low or failing grades in school (only 3^)> 

and the Mildly* Dependent children were ^^so significantly low on "this vari- 
able {5io)\ "Bie Highly Impaired children^ on the other hand/ had 35^ with 
low'or failing grades, and the Delinquent-Aggfessives also had a signifi- 
cantly high rate of school achievement problems (19^) . The Aggressive Back- 
•vrard Isolates were only slightly worse than average on school problems.- Hoi/- 
ever, it must be remembered that the reference point, here is a sample of 
Welfar'e children with significahtly lov^rer rates of school achievement than 
that found in the Crpss--sectional sample, *^,sind therefore t'*ien a child type 



is said to "be average this is'^is^pit only in respect to the norm, for Welfare, 
children. The question to he pursed here, of course, is vhy some of these ^ 
children vrere able, to achiev^more thaa others". 

Police Contacts . ^ Three of tfae child, l^es contained a significantly 
higher than average (6^) proportion of children who had heen ±a trouble v/ith 
,th6 police: .namely, the Delinquait-Aggressives (^8%) the- Highly Impaired 
(23%), and the Aggressive Baclafard Isolates- (10%) • (See Tahle 3.) Once again, 
the ^Mildly Dependents >/ere significantly Icfw on this variable,, mth only 1%. 
havijig police contacts. The 'Competitive- Independents, however, reflected 
the sample average.' , " ' /, 

Treatment 'Contacts . As shoim in Tahle 3 ^ proi)ortions of child^n 

' ' . . • ^ ' ' . ■ 

referred for treatment again showed a strong relationship to the child typol- 

• «... * 

ogies. Olhe D(elinquent-Aggressives had the highest rate* of treatment refer- - 
rals (51%), mth'lfl% iii'the HigJiJy impaired profile, 37% in the Self and 
Othdr Destructive category, aad 28%. in the Aggressive Backward Isolate type. 
That the Delusional type (a quite pathological group) h£vd a referral rate of 
only 15% (roughly the saEcple average), is* probably indicative' of the, fact 
that typically it is rathei^ the more outwardly aggressive children who come to 
~1bhe attention of the authorities, in many cases the f)olice. Furtheremore, 
if the referral percentages for each child type are caapared with the pro- 
portions of children in each i^^e needing treatment (as measured by the 
. percentages of marked and severe total impairment ratings), it may be. seen 
■ that actual treatment rates in no way approximated need for. treatment. For 
vjg^a. discussion of treatment rates in the Welfare and Cross-sectional samples, 
. see Langner et al , , - , "Treatment of Psychological Disprdisrs Among Urban 
Children." 8 . ^ 



Father Figures . As slio^m In Table the child profile types generally 
showed little relationship to whether or not the child had a fathpr- figure 
ia the home. ' The only child type meeting statistical significance on this 
variable 'ms the small Highly Eapaired group, whose cliildr en had double the . 
average number of father figures. There yre^s a suggestion in the tahle that 
the Competitive-Independent children tended to hav6 more father-figures than 
a-verage, and that the Self and Other Destructive children had less than - 
average^, hut neither 'of these relationships met statistical significaoace. 
Thus^ these data -would in no way substantiate a conclusion that .the Welfare 
child without a father-* figure in the home is a worse dmpairment risk than one 
who has a father in the home. A large , healthy group of children , the -Mildly 
Dependents, were at the sample average on this variable as were the Delinquent 
Aggressives. The finding in this area is consonant with a finding of the 
larger study/ that the child* s psychiatric impairment rating in the Vfelfare 
sample was not worse if the child did not have a father in the home. ' (This 
was not true in the Cross- sectional saiaple.) 

Q ualities of the Parents in Relation to Child Types . For those inter- 
ested in parent-child behaviors, the seven, child types are presented in 
Table 5 mth the scores for each child, type on the parental and parent-child 
f-actors. In comparing this line of analysis with that of the family data 
presented above , the emphasis here was simply reversed. In this case^ the 
broader 'child, types ,were examined as they related to more specific parental ^ 

behaviors . ♦ " . / ' 

»• ■ 

As seen in Table 5^ the magnitude of the pathology seen in* the children 
was roughly matched by that seen in- the parents. This general finding \inder- ' 
scores the relative importance of parental attributes ancL behavior for child 
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■5*{Ch6 sample mean: is 0, SD ='1., E indicates elevaiion,' i..e.-that the score 
was higher than the mean or more of that behavior was shoTm by the grotip. 
D indicates depression or that less of the behavior' labelled -was shqv/n. 
Bcofiie f or a group is obtained by reading vertically in a group's column. 
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* ^Ehe finding for the Aggressiv^e Backvrard Isolate child type was perhaps 
the only exception to the general f inding^ and this in itself lent support , 
to the • contention outlined abOTO that these children (who were more impaired 
■^t|Taji average) had a high ratio of organic problems ^ such as mild brain 
damage. The only outstanding feature of the patents of the Aggressive Back- 
waxd Isolates was that the mothers tended to be more "traditional and re s trie- 
tharl average . , " , 

' Sche Mildly Dependent children^ a healthy type^ had parents who reflec- 
ted the WeliWe^ sanrgle ^-y^rage on marital and personality variables'. How- 
ever 5 on the two child-rearaj|& variables that have been found to be the 
strongest predictors of child impaiment >rithin" the total predictor set^ 
namely Mother Excitable-Rejecting and Parents Cold^ parents of the MildJy 
Dependent children had depressed scores. In other words^ these parents 
flhoTOd warmth toward their children^ and little excitability or rejection, ' 
The Ccmpetitive-IncLependent children had parents who were outstanding 
onJiy on the leisure time variable ^ reporting more leisure time than average. 
These parents perhaps devoted more time to encouraging their children in 
the development of the mtore' traditionally middle-class qualities of socially 
approved competition and independence. o 

That the DelusibnaJ. children had mothers^ with the highest score on . 
Mother^ s Physical and Emotional Illness was of interest; These 
parents were also highest on Unleisurely Parents-^ kother^s Economic Dis- 
satisfaction;, and Parents Quarrels/ Their child-<rearing practice's were 
marked by punitiveness, and they were higher than average on coldness 
and excitability, » 

The mothers of the Delinquent-Aggressive children also had high scores 
on Mother's Physical and Emotional Illness and Mother's Economic Dissatis- 



faction. But paarentb of these children vere parbicularly high, on the Paren- 
tal Coldness factor-, ^^hich has oeen shorn 'to he strongly liaiked to delinquent 
hehaviors in chiltoen,^ Ih^^ Coldness facto^ tapped p 

Tffeye emotionaXly inaccess'ihie to the child, rarely showing affection tod 1/ 
generally not'^ responding to the child* $ hehayior. Parents such as these 
provide fei^r eiiiotional rewards for their child and thus are a primary source 
of frustration of a- child^s*n^eds* Intense frustration is one of . the crit- 
ical antecedents highly aggressive hehavior; These parents were also 
Mgh on excitability and pxmitd;vBness« <; 

The Self .and Other Destructive children had parents with similar child- > 
rearing attrihutes of extreme coldne.ss^ji punitiveness, hut partiQUlarly ' 
excitahiliiqr^ The Mother Excitable-Rejecting variable measTired those mothers 
who were moody, resentful, and had coping prohlems where the cMld TFas viewed 
as adding to her but-dens* Children with such mothers would possibly assrmie 
the behaviors of high intensity displayed by their mothers. All of thes^ ^. 
scores Indicated a gener^^l lack of positive interaction with the child, and 
fifPP^opriate response to the child *s needs ♦ It is interesting to note, too, 
that the paa:*ents of these extremely depressed children had the^highest score 
on the Unhappy Marriage f actor • 

As would be expected^^he cliildren in the Highly Impaired category had ' 
mothers vdth an « elevation on the Mother ^s Physical and Emotional Illness 
^ factor* These parents also showed high elevations on coldness, excitability, 
and punitj^venesSp. but in this case coupled ^-dth the traditional-^restrictive 
dimension. . * ' \ 

!Chumbnail Sketch of Welfare Child Typos . 

* To. leave the reader -^ath a ffew general impressions of the child types 
dea^ived tcoia the sample of Welfare children aged 6 to 18,: perhaps some of the 



more salient points, can *be sunnnarized ^thcl^t doing mtlch inotistice to the 

>■ 

data^ 

c 

Eou^lxly half of the sample child3?en. feXJf. into a relatiwly healthy pro** 
file labeled Mild3y Dependent ^ vhere less th^ average pathology was seen On 
the 18 child hehairiLor factors. ITearly half 'or these children vrere Black, 
and the rest were White an^ Spanish-speaMng. 1 On3y k^} of these children 
^ere rated marked or severely impaired by the project psychiatrists (from the 
mother's report), and they had significantly l^ss school failure^ police con-* 
tact, or treatment referral than their peers. Wasnres of the hehacvlors of ♦ 

■ ■ I 

the parents of these children indicated that they were generally warm mothers 
"vriLth little of the 4xcitahle-reo acting dimensioiji. 

lEhe other relatively healthy child type, the Competitive-- Independent 
children, comprising ahout lh$ of the sample, -vrere marked hy .a lack of the 
dependent behaviors, by strong group membership, sand competitive traits, 
These children were fairly evenly split on the etjhnic variable. Only 12^3 
were rated marked or severely impaired, conrpared tp a sample averag;e of 235S« 
These children too had little school iPailtLre, police contact, ^ot [treatment 
referral. Their parents- vere average on personality and marital- traits, 
reporting only more leisure time than average. . ^ - . - • 

Another large child type, the Aggressive^Backvrard«Isolat(5P^ comprising 
2kio of the sample, , showed more pathological behaviors than the two types 
above. The pattern these children presented suggested developmental probleme 
jgnd possibly mild organic dysfunc^^ipn. Possibly as a resiilt ..of such problems, 
these children exhibited troubled relationiships with others* This group 
contained significantly more than average Spanish- speaking children and ^ 
si©iificantly less White children. Psychiatrists evaluated a high ^t^t^ as 
marked or severely impaired, and while th6ir treatment referral rate was 
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higher than*. avBrage, only 28^ had been referred/' Mathers, qf these children 
tended to be traditional and restrictive. in their child-rearing practices^ 

!I!he Delinquent-Aggressives w^re the only, other sizeable child type^ 
containiag about 6^ of the sample. These children had high elevations on 
many of the child factors measToring pathological behaviors, but particillarly 
on the fighting and deliaquency variables and those variables measviring 
aggressive inter^rsonal relationships. Psychiatric evaluations indicated 
jk^l) to be markedly or*!severely. impaired, -^'Jith only 51^ referred for treat- 
ment. Tvrenty-eight percent had been in trouble -vriLth the police, and 20^ 
vere reported to have low or failing grades. Mothers ^of these children 
tended to have high rates on the Mother's Ihysical and Emotional Illness 
factor, and they exhibited coldness and excitability to^rard their children. 

Three other child types vrere derived, but proportions in each group 
vere small; ftplusional, 2.0?^j Self and Other Destructive, l.^^&j and Highly 
Impaired, 1.7^. The reader is referred to the text above for specifics on 
these three child types. 

Associations Betv/een Family Types and Child Types 

' ' ' ' ' 

After the development of the family and child typologies, a final 
statistical analysis involved the establishment of the degree of significant 
association betvreen the'tvro typologies. These associations were deterrjdn^d 
1^ use of the Chi- square 'test in 'which a value equal to or greater than 
four was considered as rejecting the null hypothesis (this value is.th^ sig- 
nificance value necessary at p= .05, d.f. = 1). Table jS is the contingency 
table of the family types by the child types, and also gives the significant 
associations. 
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"■WELFARE FAMIiy TYESS BY WliFARE CHIID TYEES 
DEVELOPED PROM HIEMECHieAL IKOFIEE AH^SIS* 



E2DHNIC 
.IBACKGROUHD 



CHIID TYBSS, 



1 w - M i 
\ B - afo ' 
1 S - 96% 


B - h6i 

S - 2% 


W - 56^ ' 
B. - 30^ , 
S - lh% 


1 w - 36/9 ' 

B - 61% ^ 
S - 3<fo :° 1 


! ¥ - 235'. 
i B - k3% 
S - 3% 


TOIAL 
Hbri 25 . • 


[ A 

1 Spanish- 
1 Speaking, 
{ Traditionil 


Intact, 
Atypical 


C 

' Discordant 
pcmes. Emo- 
tionally i 
111 Mothers 


D 

More Educated, 
Well-Adjusted 
Mothers, 
Non-Spanish 
SpeaJs^lte. % 


Esctremely 
Disrupted 
Homes i^rith ' 

' Mother 

' Surrogates 


I 1!I N N N N . 





FAI.IILr 



A 

AGCSRESSIVE 
ISOlAIE 



B 

MIEDiy 
DEEEIUDEKai 



99+ 



119- 



33 



73- 



26- 



306+ 



30 



55 



2J1O--W.0; 

-4 



512 51 



>1^ 



COMEETITIVE- 
INDEIENDEin!'*' 



DBLOlglOiNAL 



J^EENQUEKT- 
AGCERESSIVE 



lf2 



20 



9+ 



18 



62 



9+ 



174- 



10- 



I 



138 13.8; 



26 2.0; 



57 5 



p 

SELF AND PTHER 
DESIEUCTIVE 



G 

HIGHLY 
BIPAUM) 



8 



5+ 



5+ 



2- 



16 



n 1^71 



5E0TAIS 
Vert, N 

5J 



30Jf 
30.it 



2lf 
2,k 



113 
11,. 3 



it57 
i<-5.7 



102 
10.2 



1000 



100 
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AT- 

in a cell ±n,d^caten aa ovBrrepresentation of cases • 
^[^(^Ijftdicates an tuaderreprenentation of cases (cells \r±th ClU Square values >h). 



ThQ significant over- and uader-representation in\the family types of 

children classified into i\e various child types -w^in ncT^sSMput of accord 
■ ./ , ' ^ ' \ - \ ^ 

td.th the trends in the data^ established ahove, Strong and consistent re^- 

tionships vere seen hetween fatrdJ^r iypejs indicative of certain pathologies^, 

and children -vrith behaviors that po^ld he predicted on the basis of that 

■ r \ ■■ \ ■ ' . 
pathology. ^ '5 

/ ■ ^-5 \ • . 

The finding of particular interest fot this report was that for Family ■ 
lype Erbremely Disrupte^^ Surrogate no child type was • 

significantly over- or under--represented. This would euggest that the up- . 
rooting process in a child's life^ Jg, the extent of living without eith^er 
natural parent, is not as* important fpy his behavior as the factors apsocia- 
ted with the. uprooting. In contrast tb, the disrupted family type.(E) was 
Family Type C,^ Discordant Homes vdth Emotionally- 111 Mothers, which contained 
roughly the same proportion.; of father-figures (17^}* Family GJype C contained 
an over-reprejsentation of^^e four most pathological child types: Delusional, 
Delinquent-Aggressive, Self and Other -Destructive, and Highly Dinpaired. 
Further, this family type contained a significant under-representatibn of 
one -of the healthiest child types, thfe Mildly Dependent children.^ 

Family Type A, Spanish-speaMng Ta;aditional, also contained an under-- 
^representation of the Mildly Dependent children j.. but this family type was 
over-represented on the Aggressive Backvrard isolate children* Her^ the liaifc 
between .[assimilation problems, extremely poor living conditions, and child 

behavior seemed" apparent. 

■ ** - ^ 

tChe Intact, Atypical VTelfare family typ^ represented an. interesting group 
but the^ email number in this type wag a limiting factor. It was shown above 
that* chiXcLrett in this family type tended to show more of the traditionalOy 
middle class behaviors of competition and independence. However, while the , 



Campetiti-VB-Independent childJiyp^-W ovea^-represented in this family tjfppe 
SO was the Delinquent-Aggressive child type, 'perhaps .inaicatiii| thaA some of 
these independent children were walking a narrow line hetvreen s6<iial3y 
-approved and 'unapproved' hehatVior 4, 

Finally, Family Type D, More Educated, Well-Ad;3usted Mothers, ITon-Span- 
ish-speak±ng, contained children with the healthiest distribution of child 
types. In this family type the J-tildly Dependent children were significantly ; 
over-represented, and the more pathologj.cal Aggressive Backward Isolate, 
Delusional, Delinquent-Aggressive, and Highly Ijapaired child types were 
under-represented. Hovrever, the fact that the Competitive-Independents, a 
healthy child typ^ showing some of the qualities, that woxJ-d be beneficial 
in breaking out of the poverty and Welfare cycle, were not Wr-represented 
. W^this relatively healthy family type deserves further study. It has been 

• * 

suggested that the single-pojrerit home, and its many correlates, is related 

12 

to the child's lower motivational level. Parker and Kleiner, -for example, 
found that mothers in broken families had lower goal striVing for themselves and 
for their children than mothers in intact homes. Oliey ^^ncluded that this 
may havta important implications for the achievement-related attitudes of 
children raised in female-headed households, (See louls'lCriesb erg's study 
for a different approach to this problem. ) * . 

■• ' > SIMIAEZ ito BEPXilcmOKS OF THE EESEAECH 

Vari^^ researchers^ in the area o^ single-parent families have observed that • 
the disadvantages of the children hi these homes tend to be so great and varied 
that it is difficult to tease out. causal i^actors. In approaxshing the problem, 
different statistical analyses have different strengths and weaknesses. Vlhile 
the hieraxchical profile analysis design did nOt allow causal interpretations 
of sources of differences in faailles, it did, on the other hand, give a good 
overall impression of the data and its Interrelatldnships Five distinct C) 
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Welfare family types emerged, \rizh considerable difference in the nature and . 
amount of pathology each cont airbed. The same was tru^ for se-ven Welfare child 
types that were similarly derived, I, ' 

In these data^ in terms of distinguishing types t)f families a: the single- 
parent dimension, (absence of a father-figure in the home, 73% of the 1000 
cases) did not appear to he as related a variable as whether or not 'the child 
was. in the care of his natural mother. The family' type Extremely Disanipted 
Homes with Mother Surrogates tos distinct in. thQ fact that it consisted pri- 
marily of homes where the mother was talcing care of someone else's c^ld (the 
sHnidy child). These surrogate mothers, aside from being extremely pessimistic 
about their ahility to get off Welfare, wer^v f ajLrly characteristic of the 
Welfare sample as a whole on a range of^ social and hehavioral variahles\ ^ More 
important, the children in this family profile also reflected the sanrple aver- 
age in teims of their hehavior and devellpnent , Hmt is, the children dl^ not 
appear to be more impaired than the average Welfare child as- a orestilt of ^ 
living vrith a surrogate parent, , , . ^ 

On the other hand, the most^ highly impaired children £n the sample "^f ell 
very clearly into one family ^j^e where they were largely in th^-.care of their 
natural mothers: Discordant Hcai^s \rith Emotionally- HI Mothers, These children, 
then, appeared to he a reflection of their parents* Three out of four of these 
children TOrc rated markedly or ceverply irrrpa^red, and they tended to hd^ 
delinquent- aggressive children, 3,#'^ mbthers and children in this;^ pilif il^. 



le most in need of treatment intei^nention., ChiaE treatmeiifir'- 



appeared to he the most in need of treatment intei^nention., Chiaa T>reaT3iiei^T}''y^r^ 
rates for this family type and others were extremely .inadequate. The ethnic / 
hackground variable was also of interest here. This ejctremely pathological 
prof ile^contained a significant over-ri^esentabion of \^ite. families^ , - , 
. Ethnicity generally was a stix^ng '^^iable in delineating the family 



* profiles, particularly in relation to the Spanish-speaking families, which 



trended, to ciuster 'in a particular family type (Spanish-Speaking, Traditional) . 
Here the weight of ^evey&l^^ocial variahles seemed to be making itself felt: 
■langdage and acculturation p^roblems, extremely lo\f incomes (^d thus prohably 
extremely poor food supplies for tfee^ family memhers):, lo^f education, and QOffo 
of the families •\ri.thout father -figures. ^Further, the Welfare data for this 
'family type indicated a disproportionately high incidence rate of hard-cqre 
Welfare clients. This infoimation in total suggests a situation' vrhere the 
need for large-scale social interYention is ohvious. More direct inter-ven- 
t ion Appeared necessary for the children in this family type^many of whom \^ 
'were classified as: Aggressi-ro Backward Isolates.^ 

On a more optimistic npte^ . nearly half of the families (k6io) fell into a 
profiler .'id.th relaisively little pathology (More-Educated,. Well-Adjusted, Mothers, 
'non-Spaaish-Speaking) . Mothers in this type (7^^ of whc^'were single paicents) 
appeared heal-6hy aiai appeared to' he rearing healthy children who were doing 
well in school. OSie children, though, we^e not high, gn competitiveness or , 
formal group activitjr, and seemed to find more^ support at home than ia tjie 
iaatrger social environment. This family type, then, appeared, to he a prdme 
target for intervention in the area of employment incentives, ^increased Day 
Care^ facilities , and career counseling for the children. - I'^M "tl^^se .data, 
that they -vrere largely single-parent homes did not '.in itself appear ^prohlematic. 
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: '. ' - ' ' ^ Sgmpliltfe '^rocedt^, Cross- sectional Sample .-: The samgle:.' area '"was de- ; 

. -fined: as: the. area between. Hbuston Street and 125th Street on the East and • 

West sides of Manhatt^, Hevr York City. This 'area included all aiaaor ethnic 

-. 'and income groups. ojf Manh.attan. The sample was hrolterf daro areas, 

"blocks -within eac^i health area, and dwelling units in each block. The total 

nuDftier of dwelling units in each block was translated into terms of cluster^ j; 

■where, on thfe a-verage, each cluster consisted of eight dwelling units. Thus, 

the sample was one of systematic cluster sampling, stratif j^ed "by health area. 

mien a household TO,th aai . eligible child' ("between the ages of six and l8) fell 

into the sample, an appointment was made for a; trained interviewer (matched- 

"by ethnic 'bs^ckground where possible) to come and interview the mother of a . 

• randomly selected child vrithin the household. The sample ^ras completed with 

the relatively low refusal; rate <|fLJ.5*6^. ^ ^ 

The hreakdom "by the major ^ethnic groups of the 'final Cross- sectional, 

. sample~6n03it children was 56fo Wiite, 29?^ Spanish- speaking, iki Black, and. 

.1% Other. The total sample was conposed of 52^ males and kQ^o females. Since 

it was a random sample, the number of males and females was fair2^ evetOy'.- 

distributed across the 13 age groups from six to l8 yeaj^s of age. 

: Sampling Procedure, Welfare APg Sample . The ADC households were ran- • 

domly selected f^om Vfelfare lists , which covered^ the same area of Manhattan 

I" as that of the Cross- sectional sample. The sample was stratified %y ethnic , 

\ • * 

■background, to approximate equal thirds of the major ethnic ^ groups (27^S White 
•37^ Black,: 36^ Spanish-speajdug) in the final sample of 1000 children. As in 

the 'Cross-section, if there was more- than one eligible child within the house 

'. . ■ ' ,i 

> %oliy a random selection pa-|6em vras used to determine whicH child would be 



the 'focus of the mother *s intervie^f. The final sample .was ccmposed of 51^' 
males and l{-9^ females. Once again the sample was rather evenly distrihuted- 
-"by sex across the 13 '^ag^e groups. The refusal rate for this sample was 
eigjit .percent . , 

The Mother * s Que st ionnaire , Mothers were interviewed for ari average 
of^v-two and one-fourth hours ahout the randomly selected child. The queS'- 
tionnMre was, for the most part,- a structured instrument, with seme verba- 
tlm respo&se material included. The questiotoaire was designed to elicit 

information on the de-yeilopment and current "behavior of the child, aspects 
♦ . 

of parental character and the marital relationship,, child-rejaring practices, 
a broad range cSf demographic variables^ and psyqhlati^ic tre4t2Lent status of 
the, family membez:s. The questionnaires for the Welfare and Cross^sectional . 
studies were identical- except for an additional section in the Welfare ques- 
tionnaire on attitudes about Welfare, public assistance history, job train- . 
ing, and birth control. • 

Child Behavior Factors . Eighteen child behavior factors were factor- 
analytically developed from the Cross-section mother's questionnaire^. A 
total of 287 child behavior item^ in the questionnaire were .factor- analyzed, 
using a principal-components method with varimax rotation, to finally form 
18 , orthogonal factors mth,a 'total of 221 items. Items included in the 
factors -had loadings of at least .20. The I8 child, behavior l^actorS;^ witfe 
two top- loaded items on each factor given as examples of content, are listed 
.vri-th their reliability coefficients in Table C. . " 

Parental Factors. and Parent -Child Factors . Characteristics of^t):ie 
parents and their ways of relating to the child VT^e corjipared across samples 
via eight parental factors and five parent-child factors. The eight parental 



■ ■■ . ' , - ■ " 

factors i '^'riLth a total item membearship of 91 items, were developed "by factor 
aaalysis of the original 105 items in the questionnaire dealing mth the • 
quality of the marital relationship, the character an4'p|rsonality of the 
mother and father, and the mother's psychiatric symptomatology* The 91. 
items in the questionnaire which dealt with the my the parents "behaved 
toward the child were factor analysed into five parent-child factors ccM- 
• prising a total, of 8I 'items. The parental and parent-child factors,- ^-ri^th 



tvro highly loaded items for ^ch and their reliability coefficients are 
given in Tables A andB, respectively. The factor analysis of parent and 
papent-child items from; the questionnaire was conducted on the Cross- sectional 
sample item pool. The Welf ajre sample data were receded and scored on each . 
item, as was the case on the I8 child behavior factors* 

Ratings of Children by Psychiatrists , A computer summary of the.'65ii- child 
behavior Itms in the mother *s questionnaire Was "used by psychiatrists on the- re sear cix: 
team to rate e.ach child on ten 5-poin,t impairment scales without access to 
data bearing on either the social background of the iJhild or characteristics \ 
of the family. The five points on each /scale were ais follows: 1 = well (no 
impairment) or minimal impairment j 2 = mild impaiiment; 3 » moderate impair- 
ment; k = marked impairment j 5 = severe impairment. For the purpose of this . . , 
paper, only the total janpairment rating (TIE), a glob^il rating of the child's . 
inrpaixment, was used, • 
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' ThQ Eight Parental Factors ^ri^th representative itams and their factor 
Ipaaings and the reliability coefficient of the, factor 



rkctor 

1 Isolated Parents 



2 Unhappy Marriage 
• , (H=lb)' 



3 Mother's Physical 
and 

Baotional Illness 



Cont€^:fe/ 



Correlation 
'^rith Factor Score 



Parents have no close friends or 

fe^r clo3e friends and 
have visitors or visit less than once .34 
* a month . 



/ 



Parents say that their marriage is 
. an unhappy one and 
that they are more nnhappy than 
their friends 

'Mother's health is poor. 

Mother has .periods vrhen ^)xo cpjqi't gqt 

going . . . . 

feels weak all oyer' arid Lv ^ 
is often botaier^d. by nervousness 



I - . IV ■ 

h Unleisurely Parents; Parents do not have free time or 



don't use it f|or 
music . 

reading • \ 

arts and handicrafts , 

They do not belong to groups or clubs 



-67/ 
.60 



:59 

.52 

• 51 



.50 

.27 

.32 



5 Mother's Economic 
Dissatisfaction 

(H=13) 

6 Parents' Quarrels 



Itother vould like to havfe Iter'o^na home .46 
and other possessions 



xtother is; hot ' sa^tisfied ^d^^ Iter r^--^ 
.husband and ^7]*'^ . .. 

hprs^elf , , tr'^'^T ' " ' 

Family disagreeii^si^ts a^j^i^^y^^t" money 
free time and,. 
her husband's occiipation 



7 Husband 111,^ and - The htisband is ill and 
Withfirav/fi^r;^ >(Jnaffec^ does not 'show affection easily to 
tionate Maxriage his TJife 

• • ■' - 

' 8 Trad5,tional Marriage Beirfg a parent is the most inroortant 
(11=^9^)^ role for both parents 

Mother attends religious services ' 
frequently. 



f 

.51 

.ko 

.30 
.28 
.25 

,1+1 

M 

M 
.hi 



SJT is the nuiiiber .of items in the factor. 



GO 



Eeaiabilits^ 
Goefficient 



.85 



*8i 



.83 



.68 



.81 



.69 



.66 



TABIE B 



The Five Parent --Claild Factors Xvith representative, items and their 
factor loadings and the reliability coeffioient of the factor. 



iJ'actor 

1 Parents Cold 
(^N=lif) 



2 Ifether Traditional 

Restrictive 
/ (N=21) ^ 




Content 



Correlation 
VTith Factor Score 



6 



Parents rarely hxxg and kiss ^ . 
the child or * " \ 

shovr affection easily to the child 

Mother is not informed tterough books, 
magazines, or nedia about children 
She gives bizarre expirations about 
- sex - warn^ the child^bout sex 
She views being "quiet and well-be- 
haved" as inrjortant ; ' 



M. 

,71 
.50 
'.27 



3 Parents Punitive, 
(N=15) ' 



h Mother S'opportive- 
Directing 
(11=16) 



5 J-bther Eiccitable- 
Rejecting 
(11=15) 



Parents spank child v/ith a strap oit .63 
stick and 

often use de]^|^vation of privileges • .60 

^/ben the child is ubset or lonely, .53 
the mother tries to cheer hiia up^nd 

di stract hin .l\2. 

'l^hen the child is rebellious the 

mother , does not try to change hiia •'-^^ 

but; tries- to talk to him about it .36 

Mother often scteans at child .39 

is very changeable in handling liiia, ,37 

and regards self ^ls an excitable .31 
person when handling child 



is the number of items in the factor. 
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**Th8 Eighteen CTiild Behavior Factors irith representative items and 
their factor loadings and the reliability coefficient of the factor 



i 



i 

Factor 1^ 



1 Sejc. €vu^i|i:vy 



Content * 

Masturbates often 

Likes to see parents undressed 



TaJJcs^ahout killing himself now- 
Talked aoout death recently , 



2 Seil-Bcstriictive 

Tendencies 
(H=6) . . 

3 Mentation Eroblens Mixes up words and has 



Correlation 
'./itli Factor Score 

.65 
.59 

.72 

,-67 ' 



(11=21) 

h Conflict mtli 
Parents 
(1T=38) - 

5 Dependence- 

Uhas serbirene s s 
(11-9) 



Trouble reneah easing things 

Often hlcvs up easily v;lth Mother 
and 'Father 



ITever acts independently of Mother 
and Father 



6 Kegreasive Anxiety Has many fears 



7 Groxrp Memhership 

(IT=6) 

8 iToii-Conipulsive 
(H=15) • 



Often crakes up^in a panic 

Is not a nenber of an organinied group 
nor an officer 



Never checks on things several times 
nor is concerned >ri.th being on time 



.3h 
.50 

.62 
.57 



.76 
.7^ 



-.51 

.59 
.5^ 



-.55 
-.51 



.87 

.92 
.88 

^77 



9 Traliiin;^ 

Difficulties 

(ir-7) 

10 Undemandingness 
(1.1=6) 

11 Kepetitive 

lector Betiavior 
(N-7) . 

12 Fio^ting 



13 DalTioions- 

ITailucinations 



Late "bladder control and 
Late "bowel control 



Never aslco mother to. be,.ta!cen places 
or to spend tine vrith hiia ■ 

Often whirls, spins and 
bangs his head 



.60 
.159 

.82 
.79 

-.65 
.61 



.57 



ERIC 



Teases other children and 
does not get along './ith other children .56 
Mtt school 

^Hears peculiar coundc or .voices in hoad .63 
Sees, hears, smells things others do not .56 



• 75 

.78 

(continual 



t . 



Factor 



ih Cosrpetition \D^a 
Others 

m) 

15 Delincuency 

(N-19) 

16 Conflict with 

Siblings ^ 
(1I=:10) 

17 Late Development 

.(H=6) 

18 Isolation 

(H=9) ' . 



TAIiLE C (Continued) 



60 



Correlation 
^riLth Factor Score 



Content 

Oxten cosrpetes T-dth Father and .76 
Jlother . 



Smokes and -56 

Plays hookey •55 

Blows up easily/vrith Gibs and .68 

often e:cpresses anger toward them -66 

Began to vrallc late and ^ ' -.56 

hardly moved about at all as a baby -.55 

Often plays alone and .56 

doesn.'t l^eep a. friend, a year or more .55 



*H is the number of items in the factor. 



C3 



